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the influence of Demetrius of Phalerum, and that the " evolution " can 
be traced by contradictions and " post-Gracchan " interpolations in his 
work. But the discovery is a mere mare's nest of philology disposed 
of by a few judicious words of Croiset. I have examined all the tv\V 
passages in Polybius and am confident that on a fair interpretation of 
the context they will not support the theory. I had intended to show 
this in detail, but may spare the space as I now find that the work has 
been excellently done in the sensible dissertation of Robert Hercod, 
La Conception de I'Histoire dans Polybe (Lausanne, 1902), overlooked 
in Professor Bury's bibliography. Paul Shorey 

Malaria and Greek History. By W. H. S. Jones, M.A., Fellow of 
St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. To which is added The 
History of Greek Therapeutics and the Malaria Theory. By 
E. T. Withington, M.A., M.B., Balliol College, Oxford. 
[Publications of the University of Manchester, Historical Series, 
Number VIII. ] (Manchester: University Press. 1909. Pp. 

xi, I75-) 

The historian is constantly obliged while investigating ancient 
problems to sharpen his perceptions by watching parallel developments 
in modern times ; for the rich materials there available suggest to 
him a multitude of questions which otherwise he would be unable to 
put to the fragmentary reports of ancient experience. A prerequisite 
for the helpful transfer back to antiquity of modern observations, 
however, is that they are really empirical; that they have first been 
derived from a careful scrutiny of modern materials, and that they have 
been thoroughly tested where they can be tested best. This prerequisite 
has not been met in the present case. It is true that the deplorable 
results of malaria in modern Greece are impressed upon the reader 
at the outset by the statistics which have been compiled by the Hellenic 
Anti-Malaria League for the education of the Greeks to a more intel- 
ligent campaign for the mastery of the disease; but we need to know 
more than that. We need to know to what extent malaria has entered 
as a retarding factor into, let us say, the last hundred years of modern 
Greek development, or into the life of Italy, France, and Holland 
since Macculloch in 1827 wrote the alarming sections of his work 
on Malaria which Jones quotes on page in. 

Jones's thesis — to which Withington gives a mild concurrence in 
his well-informed appendix on Greek Therapeutics — is that malaria 
made its appearance in Greece as a general scourge at the time of the 
Peloponnesian War; that it caused a rapid weakening of the physical, 
moral, and intellectual vigor of the people, which was accompanied by 
a recourse to supernatural aids when medicine proved powerless, and 
also by an increased dependence upon the ministrations of the wife 
or mother — to the great social advantage of the gentler sex. Malaria 
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is thus made responsible for the changes — mainly for the worse — which 
the old school of Greek historians agreed in attributing to the fourth 
century B.C. This responsibility, we must in justice add, it shares 
with other factors ; and, indeed, at one point in the book the problem 
is mooted, and left unsettled, as to the priority of agricultural decay 
and malaria. 

That he has not proved his thesis we believe the author himself 
would admit; for such theses from the very nature of the evidence can 
never be proved. Moreover, we find ourselves not in the least shaken 
in our conviction that malaria — which certainly existed in ancient 
Greece, though doubtless not in every case where " fever " is men- 
tioned, and obviously not as a recognized scourge in any of the pre- 
Christian centuries — was a static factor in Greek history, and hence 
destitute of social, economic, and political importance in specific periods. 
Jones's theory proves too much. It proves a decline of intellectual and 
moral stamina in the fourth and third centuries B.C., which, to say the 
least, is rather awkward, since it is precisely this which our best 
modern authorities think they have disproved. We commend to the 
author's attention on this matter the works of Beloch, Wilamowitz, 
Niese, Kaerst, and the histories of Greek mathematics and astronomy. 
His theory, moreover, is largely gratuitous, since he might have found 
tolerably satisfactory explanations of the real changes in Greek life to 
which he alludes, if he had only taken the trouble to look for them. 
Malaria and Greek History is in substance a pamphlet issued in the 
interest of the anti-malaria propaganda; and, since it manages to sug- 
gest that Pericles, Alexander the Great, and Philopoemen died of the 
disease, and that it was St. Paul's " thorn in the flesh ", it probably will 
be a good pamphlet. w _ g _ p ERGUS0N _ 
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Siena: the Story of a Mediaeval Commune. By Ferdinand 
Schevill. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1909. Pp. 

xii, 433-) 

The varied equipment of Professor Schevill has enabled him to 
present us with the most satisfactory monograph on Siena that has 
yet appeared. Fully alive to the romantic charm of the ancient city, 
his delight in her artistic and spiritual achievement is no less keen than 
his sympathy for her struggle to develop a civic consciousness. Since, 
however, his predecessors have emphasized more especially the re- 
ligious and artistic aspects, the reader of this book finds attention 
chiefly arrested by the admirable handling of civic history; and one can 
hardly praise too highly the ability with which Dr. Schevill has drawn 
order out of confusion and enabled us to distinguish trend and sig- 
nificance in a tale which is too often to the casual reader a phantas- 



